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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! 

And we believe it is a merrier 
Christmas for many newspaper and 
magazine men than it was a year ago. 
More men are working. Some pay 
cuts have been restored. Newspaper 
advertising is up and promising well 
for the future. New features and 
strips are being brought out by the 
syndicates. The magazines are using 
more material. 

Here’s hoping that the coming year 
will bring substantial financial gains 
to the newspapers and magazines of 
the nation and that the men who make 
them will share in those gains. 


ECAUSE of space limitations, the 
Christmas issue of THE QuILL is 
not all that we had wanted it to be. 
We had to hold out one article, one 
that we believe you will find very in- 
teresting when you read it next month. 
As it is, we have tried to observe the 
Christmas season by giving you a va- 
riety of subjects—Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge’s plea for professional stand- 
ards; Pierre J. Huss’ spirited account 
of the present-day task of covering 
Berlin; Wellington Brink’s fast-moving 
account of Merle Thorpe’s career; 
John Pemberton’s tale of a quest for a 
job—successful, too; and Joseph V. 
Connolly’s selection of the best news 
stories of 1934. 














ND now we'd like to talk to you 

about a swell book written by 
one of the swellest individuals any 
newspaperman ever interviewed—in- 
cidentally an ex-newspaperman. 

The book is “Confessions of a Sci- 
entist,” written by Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars, curator of the department of 
mammals and reptiles at the New 
York Zoological Park, and recently 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
of New York City. 

Dr. Ditmars writes great copy. His 
is a chatty, informal, humorous style 
that takes you behind the scenes in 
the zoo, makes you understand the 
specimens better and lets you share 
the sometimes hair-raising experi- 
ences of the scientist and his asso- 
ciates. 

It has been our privilege to sit with 
other newspapermen at luncheon with 
him on two occasions—and never were 
any luncheons any more interesting. 
Dr. Ditmars is a real story teller—and 
he writes like he talks. 

We haven't the space to go into the 

(Continued on page 13) 
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A Plea for Professional Standards 


By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


Editor, the American Press, 


Past National Honorary President, Sigma Delta Chi 


AY I express some thoughts 

and conclusions, drawn from 

some forty-odd years of ex- 
perience in practical journalism, con- 
cerning the problems and the future 
of Sigma Delta Chi? 

I am more firmly convinced than 
ever that Sigma Delta Chi contains 
the seed from which the great national 
professional organization of journal- 
ists in America may spring. That is 
true not alone by reason of the in- 
creasing proportion of working jour- 
nalists who are recruited from the 
schools of journalism, in which chap- 
ters of our fraternity have been estab- 
lished, but by reason, also, of the im- 
perative necessity of emphasizing and 
elevating the professional standards 
of our craft, as distinguished from the 
economic standards. 

In the long run, economic stand- 
ards adjust themselves. That is not to 
deny the right of every man to at- 
tempt, by individual or collective bar- 
gaining, to obtain for his work the 
highest rate that his talents can com- 
mand. It is merely to suggest that 
there are considerations more im- 
portant than the precise size of the 
pay-check, which mark the essential 
difference between the wage-worker 
and the professional man. 


MONG those considerations I 

would give first place to intel- 
lectual integrity. To see life clearly 
and interpret it honestly and imper- 
sonally is, as I understand it, the first 
obligation of the journalist who as- 
pires to professional status. The jour- 
nalist who places his personal comfort 
or his social life above that profes- 
sional obligation lowers himself to the 
level of the business man or the arti- 
san. Not that there is anything de- 
grading, necessarily, in the practice of 
trade and the handicrafts; a man may 
live an honorable and useful life with 
no higher standards of service than 
those measurable by the yardstick and 
the cash register, by the hammer or 
the composing stick. 

But journalism as a profession calls 
for higher standards, nobler purposes 
than those. The standards must be 
higher because the responsibilities are 
greater; the purpose more noble be- 


cause your true journalist is a man 
set above the common herd, to inform, 
instruct and enlighten the mass. The 
work of the lowliest reporter is, to use 
a current phrase, affected with a pub- 
lic interest. Upon his devotion to his 
duty, his honesty and his intelligent 
understanding, depend decisions 
charged with social consequences, de- 
cisions whether the masses are to be 
truly informed or fed with half-truths 
or utterly misled. 

There is no escaping that social re- 
sponsibility of the journalist, a re- 
sponsibility which weighs not only 
upon the reporter but even more 
heavily with those charged with deter- 
mining the form and manner in which 
the work of the reporter is presented 
to the public eye, and upon those who 
undertake to interpret and clarify the 
facts of human life and human rela- 
tions which the work of the reporter 
has disclosed. 

I submit that this is a responsibility 
which is as highly charged with social 
import as the responsibility of the 
physician for the relief of the ills of 
the human body, the clergyman for 








ERE is a frank and timely 

discussion of the past, 
present and future of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, by a man 
who has spent more than 40 
years in various fields of jour- 
nalism. 

Frank Parker Stockbridge, 
editor of the American Press 
and retiring national honorary 
president of the fraternity, was 
unable to attend the Silver An- 
niversary Convention of the 
organization at De Pauw Uni- 
versity. He forwarded the ac- 
companying message to the 
convention and it was read be- 
fore the assembly. 

In dealing of the fraternity, 
he makes observations and 
comments of interest to all 
those engaged in journalism 
whether members of Sigma 
Delta Chi or not. 








the moral and spiritual welfare of his 
parishoners’ souls; a ‘responsibility of 
far greater social consequences than 
that of the lawyer and the engineer 
and immeasurably greater than that 
of the farmer, the business man or the 
banker. I am not sure that a good 
case could not be made out for the 
thesis that our responsibility as jour- 
nalists is even greater than that of the 
physician or the minister, since the 
work of each of us affects and in- 
fluences a greater proportion of hu 
man beings. 


E think of the physician and 

the priest of God as men de- 
voted to a high calling in which every 
sordid motive of material gain is sub- 
ordinated to the duty imposed upon 
them by their devotion. Even though 
some do not live up fully to those 
ideals, one must be cynical indeed to 
sneer at the standards which the men 
of those professions have imposed 
upon themselves and accepted as the 
ideals toward which it is their bounden 
duty to strive, regardless of material 
recompense. 

Is it not our duty as journalists to 
maintain standards as high as theirs? 
Even though it may be impossible of 
human achievement, is there not 
something ennobling in striving to- 
ward an ever-receding ideal of con- 
duct? And is it not the proper func- 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi, not merely to 
inculcate that ideal, to formulate those 
standards in the mind and spirit of the 
undergraduate neophyte, but greatly 
to extend our efforts to promulgate 
this high concept of professional de- 
votion throughout the whole field of 
journalism? 

I think it is. I think the way should 
be opened to bring more directly into 
fellowship in the alumni chapters 
every working journalist who com- 
mands the respect of his fellow crafts- 
men in our great profession and is 
willing to subscribe to the Sigma Delta 
Chi pledge. I am aware that I may be 
treading on delicate ground. I realize 
that our fraternity has its roots in the 
undergraduate chapters, and that their 
extension and development has been 
the chief concern of those responsible 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Chronicler of Workaday America 


Merle Thorpe, the Editor Who Brought 


Vigor and Color to Business Journalism 
By WELLINGTON BRINK 


ERLE THORPE is my favor- 
ite deflater of smug, self-sat- 
isfied journalism. He says 

too many editors are negligent, the 
run-of-mine reporter an easy mark. 
The press as a whole, in his estimation, 
falls far behind in its duty at a time 
when it should be a powerful instru- 
ment for recovery. 

The outspoken editor of Nation’s 
Business wishes there were more skep- 
tics and fewer gulpers in the writing 
profession. When he was a pioneer 
teacher of journalism he emphasized 
the value of going behind the scenes, 
of turning over the page—and he still 
thinks there are many qualifications at 
least as important to a member of the 
craft as the simple technique of the 
job. 

Business experience, for instance. 
Knowing how to meet pay rolls. 
Legal training, from which have 
emerged our best journalists—because 
it teaches that there are two sides to 
every story and that circumstantial 
evidence often proves fallacious. 


HE trouble with the world today is 

that we are all proceeding on false 
premises,” he contends. “Never in my 
experience has there been such an 
overproduction of half-truths and 
whole lies. And the newspapers and 
the radio are terribly to blame because 
they don’t go to the trouble of exam- 
ing the assertions of publicity-mad 
demagogues and pedagogues. If the 
press fails to challenge every unusual 
statement, to assign reporters to ferret 
out the actual facts, to obtain the 
views of men in a position to set forth 
the other side of the picture, what can 
we expect of the newspaper-reading 
public? 

“It is foolishly asserted, for example, 
that two per cent of the people own 90 
per cent of the national wealth; that 
the laissez faire doctrine has caused 
all our troubles; that the ‘old order’ is 
destructive, motivated by greed and 
avarice. 

“Other fallacies in which perspec- 
tives are lost are to the effect that 
bankers are nonsocial; that power 
companies are bleeding the public, 
while, according to Dr. Morgan, they 
are failing to promote the use of elec- 
tricity; that the stock and grain ex- 
changes are gambling houses; that the 
telegraph and telephone companies 
are malignant monopolies; that the 
manufacturers—450,000 of them—are 
chiselers, rebaters, exploiters of child 
labor, operators of sweat shops; that 
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retailers are gougers; that coal, oil and 
timber producers are ‘barons.’ 


UCKRAKING does, of course, ex- 
pose a few in each category— 
just as muckraking will expose of- 
fenders in church, school and profes- 
sional groups. A journalist should 
have a sense of proportion. I am sure 
if he would take an indictment of what 
amounts to all Society through a 
chemical process, he would find what 
scientists call ‘only a trace.’ If he 
thereupon jumps to conclusions, he 
makes people think the trace is the 
compound itself. 

“He wonders why there is no 
greater response to his impassioned 
appeals to resume normal buying and 
selling. His exhortation is based upon 
yet another fallacy: While rawhiding 
business for not becoming active, he 
forgets that business is simply a piece 
of machinery ready, yes, eager, to 
make its wheels go faster. Who more 
than the shoe manufacturer wants to 
turn out more shoes, make more em- 
ployment? Yet, his wheels will not go 
faster until the rest of us put a coin in 
the slot. 

“There is need today of a saner, 
more accurate, less emotional inter- 
pretation of our national life. 








ONTINUING the current- 
series on magazines and 
the men who make them what 
they are, The Quill presents 
this month a vigorous picture 
of Merle Thorpe, outspoken 
editor of Nation’s Business. 
Thorpe’s many sided career 
is brought to you by Welling- 
ton Brink, of Washington, 
D. C., a writer who has contrib- 
uted several articles to The 
Quill in the past. Mr. Brink’s 
own career has included pub- 
licity, newspaper and maga- 
zine work. 
Further articles of the maga- 
zine series will appear in future 
issues. 








“Our hearts bleed as we listen to the 
great army of welfare workers depict 
the squalor of homes, set up pleas for 
millions and more millions, seek to 
bring up overnight the standards of 
living of all, including the thriftless 
wasters, the congenitally lazy and the 
shirkers. We drift further and further 
into paternalism and the destruction of 
individual resourcefulness and _initi- 
ative. Therefore, I maintain that the 
proper perspective on the part of the 
agency which more than any other 
molds our opinions is, in the words of 
the old-time country editor, ‘the prime 
need of the hour.’ ” 


HE intensity of his feeling is under- 

standable. Merle Thorpe was never 
pampered. came of a sturdy branch 
of the American oak—out of a mid- 
dlewestern small town, blessed with a 
hard-working father who grubbed his 
way without political or other power- 
ful friendships. 

Merle worked in a creamery, ac- 
cumulated $30 in wages, took a three- 
weeks’ course leading to a teacher’s 
certificate, accepted a country school, 
boarded hither and yon as part of his 
compensation. He did summer work 
to finance preparatory school. He 
toiled in a laundry, a print shop, went 
through Stanford without a dollar of 
outside help. He struck out across 
country toward Washington and a 
career, selling advertising and doing 
reporting along the way. No wonder 
he lifts an eyebrow at Ickes’ millions 
for students! 

Until Merle Thorpe’s arrival on the 
publishing scene in 1916, I am afraid 
that business journalism was normally 
musty, dusty and gouty. He was as- 
sured by those who ought to know 
that he could never hope for more 
than 25,000 circulation at best. But 
Thorpe, as they say in sporting circles, 
was a “natural” for the job. He 
brought something new—personality 
and color—to a hitherto dingy field. 
By hard work, administrative genius 
and imagination, he developed Na- 
tion’s Business into a powerful voice 
for American industry, attracted a 
quarter of a million “class” sub- 
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Merle Thorpe —” charging horseman of the ether lanes.” 


scribers—many that number of 
readers—to the erstwhile house organ. 


HORPE is an editor’s editor. And 

Nation’s Business is one of the few 
dream children of the magazine fam- 
ily, for it is edited not within four con- 
fining walls but from every hamlet, 
every skyscraper, every speeding mail 
plane and roaring locomotive—just as 
a business magazine deserves to be 
edited. Thorpe gets the inspiration 
for his monthly message, his column 
“Through the Editor’s Specs,” his edi- 
torials, his shrewd staff direction, 
while in a saddle, rooting at a football 


game, midstream with a fly rod, 
stanced for a drive from the third tee, 
in the smoke-blue atmosphere of a 
Pullman washroom, talking with a 
teller in a bank, mingling with conven 
tion groups, sitting across a desk or 
dining table from a high executive. 

I know of no one who gets more zest 
out of his job, or works at it more con- 
stantly. Impatient of mediocrity, he is 
no more exacting of his subordinates 
than of himself. He gives the best sort 
of leadership because he is much the 
hardest worker on his staff. 

Thorpe is more than the reporter 
he is an interpretive photographer of 


the national scene; a unique artist 
with-words in a realm long flouted as 
drab and commonplace. He pen 
sketches vividly, dramatically, the 
smoke banners and the tractor jugger 
nauts of busy, workaday America. An 
ardent, frank defender of the “capital 
istic” system insofar as it conforms to 
the tradition of reward for brains, re 
sourcefulness, patience, persistence, 
thrift and initiative, he stands today a 
doughty warrior against the whole 
motley tribe of political and economic 
disturbers—dares ’em to battle in the 
open! 


(Continued on page 12) 











IT’S ALL IN YOUR APPROACH! 


If You're Looking for a Job, Perhaps You 
Will Find a Helpful Hint in This Article 


you have to dig for them, and 

sometimes use a shovel just a lit- 
tle different from the rest of the fel- 
lows. 

Looking at it from one angle, hunt- 
ing work is a sort of dreary prelimi- 
nary to be tolerated before that weekly 
stipend can be depended upon. From 
another slant, hunting work is a game 
in which the weekly paycheck is your 
reward for outwitting some publisher. 

There are several time-honored 
methods of doing the outwitting. 
First, the proved path of knowing 
somebody already working in a shop 
where there will shortly be an open- 
ing. During the past few months this 
method has its points, as business con- 
ditions around the presses are actually 
picking up, and once in a while—oh, 
joyful occasion—a new name is at- 
tached to the work list. Dolefully 
often, however, the boss or city editor 
has a nephew to cover the new beat. 

A second method is the hammer- 
ing out of letters of application by the 
car load. This is apt to put a man’s 
typing fingers in excellent training in 
case the coveted job does flash above 
the unemployment horizon; but it is 
apt to run into money for postage 
stamps before Eldorado is reached. 
With the little carriers now three 
cents each, a few dozen or hundred 
letters means a few days’ room and 
board. 

A method both speedy and certain? 
Well, nothing is fool-proof in this vale 
of tears and woe. But, after pound- 
ing out between 30 and 40 formal, 
nicely polished letters of application 
a day for three weeks, and getting no 
job, I hit upon an idea that did round 
in three bona fide offers of work within 
three days, which is something of a 
record for these just-around-the-cor- 
ner times. 


j= there are, let it be known, but 


OT so long ago, I, in common with 

a dozen other “journalists,” was 
graduated from college. We were 
fitted to get into the press game, we 
believed, and all of us burned to do 
just that. Courses in newswriting, 
feature writing, printing, head writ- 


By JOHN PEMBERTON 








He Found a Way 
| HEN John Pemberton 


' was graduated from 
_ Washington State College in 
the spring of 1933 jobs were | 
scarce articles—in newspaper | 
offices as well as everywhere 
else. 

He wrote letters of applica- 
tion—dozens, scores of them— 
without result. Then he tried 
a new tack—and had his pick of 
three jobs within a very few 
days after putting his new | 
method of job hunting in opera- | 
tion. But let him tell you how | 
it was done— | 

He is now editor of the 
Palouse Republican, in Pa- 
louse, Wash. Maybe his meth- 
od will not yield a job for you 
—but it shows how important 











a different sort of approach 
may be in this quest for work. | 


Clee | 


ing, and heavens knows what else were 
neatly arranged somewhere north of 
our nose and between our ears. Most 
of us had worked on the college papers 
and several had had actual experience 
on one or more honest-to-gosh news- 
papers printed with profit in mind 
and sent to paid subscribers. One 
lucky chap had a father in the busi- 
ness, so he was sitting pretty. A sec- 
ond had a job promised, and left school 
to go to work. He, also, was untrou- 
bled by bread and bean line visions. 
The rest of us resolved to break into 
the game via the letter of application 
method. 

In my case, I propped my diploma up 
behind my typewriter and went to 
work. First, I typed off a form letter 
and went over the rough draft with 
blue pencil in approved editing style 
until the thing was so polished it fairly 
shone. Incidentally, it was almost an 
exact facsimile of the letter some thou- 
sand other young hopefuls were scan- 
ning with mental pats on their own 
backs. I did not learn that until some 
three typing-filled weeks later. 

















During that time, my net results 
were: (1) Thirty literary gems ham- 
mered off each day, addressed, 
stamped and mailed without fail, in- 
cluding Sundays; (2) Three replies 
from nearby papers asking me to give 
their regards to the editor of the local 
paper; (3) Prize of the lot, I located 
an old friend whom I had not seen or 
heard of for several years. He 
cheered me up by telling me how good 
anyone had to be to even think of get- 
ting a newspaper job. The implica- 
tion was that I fell far short. And 
(4) I was getting sick and tired of 
copying that infernally polite letter 
form of mine, also stamp money was 
running low. 

Truly, the returns were small 
enough for the labor of some 630 let- 
ters to say nothing of the $10 worth 
of stamps. Something was needed, 
and needed badly. I carefully reread 
my letter with a critical eye. As far 
as I could see it was perfect—gave my 
age, experience, capabilities, and edu- 
cation. Then, the idea dawned that 
it lacked something very vital—orig- 
inality. My letter was like anywhere 
from one to 50,000 notes being dumped 
in postmen’s bags from Seattle to 
Miami. My application, to gain atten- 
tion at all, must be absolutely different 
from all the letters already clogging 
the mails. Different? Different in 
what? That, I believed, was unim- 
portant, as long as it stood out from 
the herd. 


ITH the new idea came an en- 

thusiasm. never felt over that 
polished form letter and perhaps half 
an hour of pencil pushing evolved a 
“masterpiece” in verse. 

Next day, I marched down town 
and shoved the doggerel under the 
nose of the local publisher. 

“If you needed another man, and got 
that, would you give the writer the 
job?” I demanded. 

He read the verse through and 
laughed. 

“I wouldn’t!” he said. “And I'd fire 
anybody working for me who wrote 
one like it.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I’m going to try 
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it out. What will you charge for set- 
ting this up in letter form and print- 
ing a couple of hundred?” 

“Set it up and print ’em yourself,” 
he growled. “Let’s see how good a 
job you can do.” That was Tuesday. 

I borrowed the shop. I put an NRA 
emblem at the top of the page. Thirty 
of the finished products went into the 
mail that afternoon, followed by an- 
other 30 the next day. A telegram 
arrived Thursday as I was getting 
ready to address another pile of let- 
ters. “Come at $20 a week general 
newspaper work on Daily—.” It was 
from a newspaper on the other side 
of the state and was addressed to 
“Poetical Newspaper Man Who Wrote 
For Job, Try Postmaster.” I later 
found that the boss had promptly lost 
my letter, but remembering the town 
it was postmarked from, telegraphed 
anyhow. A red letter day for me. 

I wired that I’d be there for work 
Monday morning. Two more letters 
from different papers arrived before I 
left town, both offering me a job. The 
poem had brought results! And all 
three offers came from offices to which 
I had already sent application fruit- 
lessly. 


URING that first “means-every- 

thing” interview with my new 
boss, an illuminating incident oc- 
curred. After details were settled, he 
handed me a sheet of paper. 

“Read that,” he commanded. “It’s 
the best letter of application I ever 
saw, and we get plenty of them these 
days.” 

I read it, and it was good. The 
writer laid claim to ten years of met- 
ropolitan experience and included a 
list of men he had interviewed and 
from whom he had obtained stories, 
including, I remember, three presi- 
dents, Jack Dempsey, Rudy Vallee, 
Babe Ruth and other celebrities. 

“When did you get this?” I asked. 

“Last Wednesday,” he said. “Same 
day I got yours.” 

“Why didn’t you hire him then, in- 
stead of me?” 

“Oh, er—I don’t know,” he replied. 

But I know, or I think Ido. My ap- 
plication was not as well written, per- 
haps, and laid claim to much less ex- 
perience. However, mine stood out 
more vividly in his mind. It was dif- 
ferent—perhaps unusual. Enough so, 
that with this experienced man’s let- 
ter at hand, and mine lost, this pub- 
lisher had taken a chance on the post- 
master finding me by description with- 
out my name. 

Later I found out still more about 
it. Over half of the papers to which 
I sent that verse published it under 
my name and were kind enough to 
state I was looking for a newspaper 
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job. That was priceless advertising. 
And a good share of the editors an- 
swered the application which was 
more than they had done for the regu- 
lar form letter. 

One editor even took the trouble to 
answer in verse, as follows: 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter at hand, and search 
as we can, we can’t find a job for 
you. Our floors are all swept, 
our cuspidors kept as clean as you 
said you’d do. Our news is all 
written by competent men who’ve 
been with us since heaven knows 
when. This newspaper work’s 
the bunk, anyhow; we think you’d 
better stay out of it now. No job, 


we're sorry, here’s hoping you're 
fed. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. M. 

City Ed. 


When you get a reply like that from 
a busy city editor, whether work is 
offered or not, you are assured on one 
thing—your letter has been read, and 
unfortunately that is more than can 
be said for a large percentage of let 
ters of application, the chap in charge 
of the hiring and firing has noticed 
you, and that is the first and hardest 
step toward a job. In other words, 
make your application different. The 
idea has worked once, at least. 








MR, CITY EDITOR, 
DEAR SIR: 











This Did the Trick— 





WE DO OUR PART 


The Blue Eagle's now our national bird, 
And laying jobs for exes, I've heard; 
And you Press guys have bet your shirt 
On how many men you'll put to work— 
Dozens, and hundreds—lI've read your say— 
Will hoist your payroll any day; 
The country’s ‘round that blasted corner 
That broke us all, and any mourner 
Is as out of date as King Tut’s hat— 
We're headed up, and that is that. 
O.K., you chaps, you’ve made your brag— 
You’ve got prosperity in the bag, 

| Your halter’s on the Eagle’s neck, 

| And me?—I want a job, by heck. 

| I'll write your heads or sweep your floors, 
Read proof, or clean your cuspidors; 
Collect your ads, and make ’em pay, 
Bounce agents that pester you night and day. 

I'm a bear at writing murder stuff, 
And patrol a mean-eyed beat for cuff 
On anything that’s fit for print, 
And can write it up, quick as a wink. 
My leads make headline readers start, 
And read on through to the thirty mark; 

| I'll even help review your books, 

| And tell you how the stage stuff looks— 
I'll trade you my college diploma free 
For some job with a weekly fee. 

A newspaper man must have a job; 

| If he hasn't, he can’t eat worth a hob, 
And if it’s references you beg 
I can send you good ones, by the keg. 
So, let’s get behind the Eagle Blue— 
Your paper, and I, with a job from you: 

How about it, huh? 


OUR NEW DEAL 
Palouse, Wash. 


Sincerely Yours, 
JOHN PEMBERTON, 


Palouse, Washington 

















Clear the Wires for Berlin! 


German Capital Is Described As 
“Hot Spot” News Center of World 
By PIERRE J. HUSS 


Berlin Staff, International News Service 


of a music box primed to play 

any number of tunes, depending 
on which button is pressed. An as- 
sassination, for example, lets loose 
everything from Beethoven’s funeral 
march to every military air in Central 
Europe. 

When an automatic snuffed out the 
lives of King Alexander and Barthou, 
those bullets hit not only a bull’s eye 
in their human targets but struck so 
many chords that the European music 
box rattled forth every tune it con- 
tained, providing a commotion second 
only to that provoked by Dollfuss’ 
slaying some months previous. 

And, as usual, the concert turned 
its loudest blasts upon Berlin, which, 
since Hitler’s advent, ranks as the 
“hot spot” capital of the world from 
the standpoint of the foreign corre- 
spondent. No matter where the big 
story breaks around Europe in these 
times, the chances are it will kick back 
to Berlin in one form or another and, 
like an Oklahoma twister, tear the roof 
off the house before eventually dying 
down amidst its own dust. 


Fin nowadays reminds one 


OME along to the I. N. S. Central 

European headquarters, near the 
old Reichstag, and see for yourself. 
It’s late afternoon, October 9. Things 
have gone smoothly after a heavy run 
of Hitler activity in and out of the 
Reichstag, and the staffers are chew- 
ing the rag over past and future 
events, even thinking of pounding out 
some long-delayed mail material. 

An urgent telephone call comes in 
from Paris. There has been a shoot- 
ing in Marseilles and Alexander is said 
to be dying. London flashes a similar 
protective report a few moments later. 
The lid is off; the tune has been chosen 
and the drums begin to beat. 

To the visitor in the office it might 
seem that from then on the staffers are 
off on a wild tangent, getting unduly 
excited over something that happened 
in Marseilles. But the huge map on 
the wall is our Bible. In the uproar 
that follows the shooting and the rush 
to supply all possible facts to our Cen- 
tral European clients, we have a quick 
huddle to decide on a protective line- 
up over Central Europe assuring us 
coverage on whatever consequences 
may follow the shooting. 

Later flashes indicate pretty defi- 
nitely that Alexander and Barthou are 
dead men. Now what? We face the 
possibility of a splitting up of Yugo- 


slavia with consequent international 
consequences. France at the same 
moment has been plunged into a gov- 
ernment crisis, with the man who 
wove the isolation net about Germany 
whisked from the scene. Man, what 
now? 


OGICALLY, Hitler is the first job 
to be attended to as far as we are 
concerned, for when he acts he wastes 
no time fiddling around. We cast a 
hole-proof net and it isn’t long before 
the catch comes in. Meanwhile the 
second job is waiting. Yugoslavia as 
a whole functions through the Berlin 
headquarters under a network ar- 
rangement. Therefore Belgrade, Zag- 
reb and points around the frontiers 
will become focal spots for us. Vienna, 
on the other hand, we mark once more 
as our listening post, with Sofia, Buda- 
pest and even Bucharest points that 
will bear watching. 
Hardly has the first flush of excite- 
men in Marseilles passed when our 
machinery over Central Europe begins 


to function in anticipation of what is 
to come. Charley Flick, of I. N. S. and 
Universal in Vienna, gets a quick 
order to hop it for Belgrade and round 
up the situation hourly in cooperation 
with the office there; Alfred Tyrnauer, 
I. N. S. veteran vacationing in Italy, is 
yanked out of his daydreams by tele- 
phone and shot off to the Yugoslavian 
border enroute to Zagreb. We deal 
out orders to all points to get on top 
everything and find out which way the 
wind blows. Fire away, boys, but 
keep your shirts on! 


MERICANS at breakfast next day 

and the next read a panoramic 
story of Central Europe playing its 
mad tune. If they cared, they could 
read Tyrnauer’s crackerjack piece 
from the Italo-Yugoslav border, tele- 
phoned from a wayside post on the 
Italian side and subsequently his de- 
scription of a visit to the former Croat- 
ian terrorist camp at Yankapussta. 
Flick and the others rounded up in 
fine style the anti-Italian wave that 








ANY newspapermen long for service abroad, but few have 
schooled themselves towards that end as did Pierre Huss, 
now of the Berlin staff of International News Service. 

A timely vacancy in the Chicago bureau of I. N. S., a knowl- 
edge of French, German and Spanish, and the ability to success- 
fully accomplish every variety of news work met within a press 
association, won for him selection for overseas service. 

Offered the position in Chicago by Barry Faris, Editor of 


I. N. S., Huss left the University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism four days before commencement to report for duty. He 
had worked his way through college by acting as correspondent 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. In Chicago, he assiduously 
tackled every task, continued his language studies and made 
himself an outstanding bet for foreign service. 

Transferred to New York, Huss was assigned to the cable 
desk in preparation for foreign duty, and then was appointed 
Mexico City bureau manager in 1931. He proved himself not 
only an exceptional news man, but also a capable diplomat in 
his contacts, and when it became necessary later to enlarge the 
European staff, Huss was sent overseas to London, Madrid and 
finally to Berlin. 
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swept Yugoslavia and finally told of 
the dramatic progress of the cortege 
from Spit to Belgrade—in all a moving 
drama of human suffering and polit- 
ical intrigue. In addition, a constant 
flow of copy poured into Berlin from 
Vienna, Sofia, Budapest and Bucha- 
rest. Alex Luncan, the I. N. S. Bucha- 
rest man, came across with a bell 
ringer in revealing Crown Prince 
Michael’s pathetic letter to King 
Peter II. 

The assassination story, as far as 
front-page play goes, passed off in 
about a week. Another concert ended 
thus, taking with it its headaches and 
hasty sandwich lunches. 


AKE the case of Hauptmann’s ar- 

rest as the suspected Lindbergh 
kidnaper. The “hot spot” of Europe 
gets it in the neck again. Hauptmann 
is a native of Kamenz and his family 
still lives in that vicinity. 

We crack down on the native angles 
for all they’re worth, roping in the re- 
sources of the German C. I. D. in a 
frantic effort to dig up every scrap of 
Hauptmann’s background in the hope 
that America will find a solution to the 
Lindbergh mystery. Into the lime- 
light now steps the ghost of Isidor 
Fisch, native of Leipzig. While the 
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Pierre J. Huss 


hue and cry is centering around 
Kamenz, I order Eric Boy of our Ber- 
lin staff to drop everything and motor 
to Leipzig. He left at midnight, in a 
driving rainstorm, all because of a 
timely tip from our New York office 
that Fisch was supposed to be a Leip- 
zig native. 





News 


HAT were the most impor- 
tant news events of 1934, I 
was asked recently. 

I think the biggest news of 1934 is 
the arrest of Hauptmann, caught with 
ransom money paid by Lindbergh to 
the kidnaper who killed the Lindbergh 
baby. This is the most baffling crime 
in our generation, and the capture of 
Hauptmann is the first actual break in 
the mystery that has caught the atten- 
tion of the entire world. 

2. President Roosevelt and particu- 
larly the deflation of the dollar and the 
disappearance of gold as a circulating 
medium. 

3. The assassination of King Alex- 
ander and Barthou because of the 


murder of these two men paralleled - 


the assassination of Sarajevo and con- 
founded a world praying against war. 

4. Hitler’s Nazi “Blood Purge” be- 
cause it signalled his complete triumph 
as absolute ruler of the German peo- 
ple and awakened the world to the 
solidarity of the nation. 

5. The Morro Castle disaster which 
cost 119 lives. 

6. The assassination of Dollfuss. 





That midnight ride of Boy’s pro- 
duced a world beater next morning. 
Fisch had been in his grave for 
months, but the family was very much 
alive and full of information. The 
Lindbergh story kept us going full- 
blast for some ten days, and I imagine 
we haven’t heard the last of it yet. 


O IT goes without end in Berlin, 

where the foreign correspondent 
looks at a world map in the sense of a 
roulette wheel. The ball is always 
rolling and it’s just a question as to 
where it lands the next time. When 
there’s cause to smile or pat yourself 
on the back, always knock wood, for 
the chances are that dinner is a long 
way off. Hitler is up in the air and 
there is always that pesky rumor that 
he never got there, so get busy and 
find out about it. Yeh, brother, and 
what a job. I'll bet you five to one 
you'll be late for dinner. 

Hitler himself is, perhaps without 
exaggeration, about the hottest spot 
news figure in the world at the mo- 
ment and it follows that he must be 
“covered” day and night. He ‘s a 
dictator, also, and any effort on the 
part of foreign correspondents or na- 
tives to cover him is just about as use- 

(Continued on page 13) 





Highlights of 1934 


By JOSEPH V.CONNOLLY 


President, International News Service 


7. The capture of Insull in Turkey. 

8. The thrilling air race from Lon- 
don to Melbourne won by Scott and 
Black who made the trip of 11,300 
miles in 71 hours. 

9. The Department of Justice’s great 
manhunt which ended with the killing 
of Dillinger, Pretty Boy Floyd and 
other robbers and kidnapers. 

10. The smash of the San Francisco 
strike, because by it American labor 
learned that America just won’t stand 
for labor wars endangering the lives 
of its men, women and children. 

Of course, there were other stories 
of vital importance such as the revolt 
in Spain, the most expensive and ex- 
tensive drought in history which cost 
America several billions of dollars; 
the flights into the stratosphere; soci- 
alist riots in Vienna; the Stavisky 
scandal in Paris, which caused the 
downfall of a cabinet and which was 
followed by murders, suicides, and 
political rioting, almost causing a revo- 
lution; the suicide strike of a thousand 


miners at Pecs, Hungary, the most 
spectacular protest of its kind in his- 
tory; the cancellation of the air mail 
contracts, and the army’s costly ven 
ture with twelve deaths; labor 
troubles in Minneapolis and Toledo; 
textile strike riots in Rhode Island, 
New Jersey and the South; the retire- 
ment of Gen. Johnson and the de 
velopment of the New Deal, involving 
the decline of the NRA and the gov 
ernment’s subsidy to the farmers in 
the amount of millions of dollars; the 
growth of political radicalism during 
the year as reflected by Sinclair in 
California, Bilbo in Mississippi and 
Long in Louisiana; and of course the 
two dramatic stories—the Dionne 
quintuplets and the Vanderbilt-Whit- 
ney fued of the three-million-dollar 
child. 

But I think one story that might not 
rank in the big ten that really will 
command the attention of the entire 
world next year is the probable deci- 
sion of Japan to renounce the Wash 
ington naval treaties, opening the way 
for a new armament race, potentially 
the most important change in interna- 
tional relationship in this time. 
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‘HEADLINES AND - 
DEADLINES’ GETS 


UNANIMOUS VOTE 


Robert E. Garst and Theodore 
Menline Bernstein Write 
Copyeditors’ Manual 


Is Hailed As ‘INDISPENSABLE’ 


N. Y. Times Staff Men Are Authors 
of Book for Students and 
Practicing )‘ournalists 


CHICAGO—The book, without 
apparent effort, has a newsroom tang 
that makes it genuine and convincing; 
its suggestions are simple, they're in 
accord with best practice, they're 
workable. Without wasting words, 
the book tells everything you can 
think of about desk work—and then 
it stops. (The Quill) 

NEW YORK—It will be indis- 
pensable as a textbook in schools of 
journalism. It also should be val- 
uable to practicing newspapermen, 
no matter how thoroughly trained, 
especially to men on desks. 

It details every phase of the copy- 
editor's work, even to his mental 
processes, while concocting a head- 
line. It contains a “headline vocab- 
ulary of related words” which should 
save many a gray hair on deadline. 
(The Times) 





“Conning Tower” Issues Statement 

NEW YORK—tThere is a book 
published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press . . . that in every way is 
the best book concerning newspaper 
workers that we ever have read .. . 
It is practical and unacademic. 

It seems to us that no newspaper- 
man wouldn't find some new, to him, 
stuff there. (F. P. A.) 





NEW YORK—"Headlines and 
Deadines” . . . is one of the most 
useful journalism textbooks to come 
from the presses in recent years .. . 
An exceptionally valuable textbook 
that could be studied with profit not 
only by students but by newspaper- 
men. (Editor and Publisher) 





“Newsdom” Is Enthusiastic 


NEW YORK—What one book can 
do is this—it can explain the tech- 
nique of copyediting. This tech- 
nique is the foundation of all the 
rest. And to explain that technique 
is the function of “Headlines and 
Deadlines.” (Newsdom) 





NEW YORK—"‘“Headlines and 
Deadlines” has already proven its 
worth to many students and many 
practicing journalists. This handy 
volume is published by Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York City, and the price is 
only $2.75. 

If order directly from the pub- 
, please address your order to 
the attention of Q, - 1234 (when 


is no pos- 
tage charge on the book). 
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Plea for Professional Standards 


(Continued from page 3) 
for guiding the destinies of the organi- 
zation. And it is, of course, from these 
undergraduate chapters that the men 
must come who are to guide the fra- 
ternity’s future course. 

It will be a long time, however, be- 
fore the output of the schools of jour- 
nalism becomes the dominant factor in 
professional journalism, and a still 
longer time before the chosen few of 
the schools, who constitute the un- 
dergraduate chapter membership, will 
occupy the seats of control in the ever- 
broadening field of our professional 
work. In the meantime, the time is 
ripe today for the beginning of a pro- 
fessional organization of all journalists 
who have the true professional atti- 
tude toward their work. 


HEREFORE, I submit that we may 

well give serious consideration to 
ways and means whereby the scope 
and authority of alumni chapters, in 
the matter of enlarging their member- 
ships and of setting standards for 
admission, may be simplified and 
broadened. 

A year ago, when another move- 
ment for the national organization of 
newspaper workers was beginning to 
take form, our convention, properly, 
as I believe, withheld judgment and 
action upon the Newspaper Guild. It 
appeared possible that the Guild 
might occupy the field in some such 
fashion as I have suggested. It is no 
criticism of the Guild to point out that, 
in its present stage of development, at 
least, professional standards and 
ideals have been subordinated to eco- 
nomic objectives. The effort to get 
more money for one’s work is an en- 
tirely worthy purpose, but it is not 
and should not be the prime purpose 
of the journalist, decidedly not of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Moreover, by its 
own limitations, the Guild does not 
include the entire field of journalism 
but only that part of its practitioners 
which works for wages on daily news- 
papers. Our scope is and should be 
broader than that. 

The profession of journalism, as I 
have attempted to suggest, is one 
which cannot measure its standards 
by any commercial yardstick if it is 
to yield to those who pursue it the 
spiritual satisfactions which flow from 
service to human society; and such 
service cannot be honestly rendered 
if its practitioners approach their work 
as members of a class or group having 
affiliations or interests less compre- 
hensive than the interests of all man- 
kind. It is one thing to report upon or 
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even to advocate special interests, 
class interests, group interests; it is 
quite another thing to place one’s self 
in a position where loyalty to a class 
or group is or even conceivably may 
dominate over loyalty to the individu- 
al’s professional and intellectual in- 
tegrity and to the high principles of 
which Sigma Delta Chi is today the 
chief exponent in the world of 
journalism. 


HETHER to join a guild or a 

union or any other group hav- 
ing for its main purpose the economic 
advancement of the individual mem- 
bers is, of course, a matter which every 
journalist must determine for himself. 
But I am quite clear that it is not by 
any such route that professional stand- 
ards will be elevated, or that jour- 
nalists will gain either in self-respect 
or in public respect. At this moment 
there is widespread belief that eco- 
nomic security is all that counts in 
life. I tell you, brothers of Sigma 
Delta Chi, that is not true! Even if it 
were true that there is such a thing 
as economic security, which no one 
who has lived as long as I have can 
subscribe to, those who make it the 
first object of their pursuit find in the 
end that they have garnered nothing 
of enduring value; that, like apples of 
Sodom, the fruits which they had 
fondly imagined would inure to happi- 
ness and contentment have crumbled 
to ashes in their hands. 

Let me, then, urge that there be no 
lowering of standards, no compromise 
with the prophets of defeatism for the 
sake of material gain. Twenty-five 
years ago a torch was lighted at 
De Pauw which has blazed for a quar- 
ter-century with ever-increasing bril- 
lance. Let us do nothing to dim its 
glory, but so feed and tend its flame 
that those who come after us may find 
their paths lighted to even higher 
ideals and broader, brighter and still 
more useful fields of service. 





Artuur H. Wakeree (Columbia °31) is 
now on the staff of the Pittsburgh bureau 
of I. N.S. 

* * * 

Sexson E. Humpureys (DePauw ’34) is 
Washington correspondent for the Green 
County (Ind.) Evening News. 

ok ” * 

Ricuarp C. Witson (Wisconsin 33) re- 
cently accepted the position of city editor 
of the Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star. 

* * ” 

Cuap M. Wain (Montana ’27) is em- 
ployed by the Glasgow (Mont.) Daily 
News as ad man and reporter. 

* * * 


Hersert L. Kruecer (Illinois 30) is 
news editor of the Regional News, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. 
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Teaching Copyreading 


DISPLAYING THE NEWS—A 
DESK MANUAL IN NEWSPAPER 


exercises, of which there are only 
enough to let the novice try out the 
rules and theories he has been reading 


and discussing. The author antici- 
pates the necessity for providing addi- 
tional copy where more. extended 
practise is desired—Edwin H. Ford, 
University of Minnesota. 


TECHNIQUE, by Lewis W. Hunt. 
Harper and Brothers. New York. 
1934. $2.00. 


In a foreword to this manual, Direc- 
tor H. F. Harrington, of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern hd 
University, declares emphatically that of 
the method set forth in the volume, a Slang as She Ain't 





The ‘Little Red’ 


In this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., called “Little Red,” the modern treat- 
ment of tuberculosis began in 1885 because 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau discovered the value of rest 


method tested at the Medill school, in- A THESAURUS OF SLANG, os salar te ae aes ocheteetesdes tn 
dicates conclusively that copy reading piled by Howard N. Rose. Macmillan, still kills more persons between 15 and 45 

b New York. 1934. $1.75. ae Sy eee eee o> ew eeneuee Os 
can be taught. by using Christmas Seals on your holiday 





The author, assistant city editor of 
the Chicago Daily News and super- 
visor of courses in copy reading and 
makeup at Medill, prefaces his read- 
able treatise with a modest hope that 
the book “will impress both teacher 
and student more as an inspirational 
than a factual text.” 

Actually, the manual contains most 
of the fundamentals of copy reading, 
with the parts so arranged that the stu- 
dent is led on from the simpler to the 
more complex duties of the desk man 
in very clear and logical fashion. In 
its hundred-odd pages the manual ex- 
plains the following topics: the work 
of the copyreader in general; the es- 
sence of news; headline material in 
news; newspaper style and the me- 
chanics of copy reading; headline 
building and the importance of lively 
words; the copyreader as critic and 
watchman; boiling down news stories; 
making up the front and inside pages; 
the importance of type faces; captions 
and cut lines for pictures; handling 
copy through various editions. 

Each chapter is followed by a set of 


Either the revered Noah was wrong, 
or Mr. Rose should have called his 
book something else. According to 
Mr. Rose, such good old terms as font, 
correspondent and composing room 
are newspaper slang, which will be 
news to a good many of you. 

This slim volume isn’t a book of 
slang. It’s a dictionary of nomencla- 
ture and terminology in 14 more or less 
esoteric fields. In many cases its defi- 
nitions, though humorless, are ade- 
quate; but you'll run onto a lot that 
are inaccurate or incomplete. EOS, 
for instance, is given as the “Associ- 
ated Press symbol of a good news 
story”; running story as the “body of 
the story following the lead.” And 
“press,” listed under Golf, is defined 
as “attempt an unusually hard stroke.” 

The book is intended for fiction 
writers who want to do stories in any 
of the settings to which it devotes sec- 
tions. I fear that it will be most useful 
to the kind of author who writes West- 
erns without ever having crossed the 
Hudson River.—Mitchell V. Charnley, 
University of Minnesota. 


letters and packages. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Kewnnetu N. Stewart (Stanford ’23) has 
resigned from the journalism faculty at 
Stanford University to accept a position 
with the Literary Digest. He was faculty 
advisor to the Stanford chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


* * * 


JosepH CREAMER, former publicity di- 
rector for the Frank A. Munsey Co., has 
resigned to become promotion manager 
for the S-M News Co., McCall subsidiary, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

* * * 

Joun Curtis (Montana °33) has re- 
signed as editor of the Twin Bridges Sen- 
tinel and is now a member of the news 


staff of the 


Helena. 
* oe . 


Paut T. DeVore (Montana ’26) has been 
appointed assistant editor of publications 
at Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. He served six years as agricultural 
and industrial reporter on the Great Falls 
Tribune and two years as statehouse re- 
porter on the Helena Independent. 


* * ” 


Ruppick LawreNce (Washington ’34) is 
assistant director of the World Adventure 
Lecture Series and assistant in education 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Montana Record-Herald, 





nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 
enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS was the 
first to point out the possible threat 
to the freedom of the press in the 
early attempts to place newspapers 
under a code. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The Pimericen Pulse 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Your Membership 
includes ALL these 


Services 


N. E. A. Bulletin 


Cooperative Advertising 
Service 


Accredited Departmental 
Washington Office 
Service Letter 

Selected Editorials 
Personal Service Bureau 


Engraving Departmental 


Write for Complete Details 


National Editorial 
Association 


134 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. If you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


With es Advertising 
ervice 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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Chronicler of Workaday America 


(Continued from page 5) 


Thorpe is wiry, intense, mentally 
trigger-quick, electric. Withal he 
finds time to be kindly, tolerant, help- 
ful. There is something about him 
that causes George the porter, Joe the 
taxi driver and Walt the waiter to 
single him out for eager special serv- 
ices—just something about him. 


IG men from Chi and Philly and 
Albuquerque and everywhere 
come to his office discouraged and in 
need of re-charging; leave refreshed, 
re-primed, stimulated, ready for the 
next hard tilt. Thorpe gives them 
what he gives his Nation’s Business 
readers each month: information, 
facts, truth; complete, compressed, 
neatly Thorpe-packaged in wit, epi- 
gram and anecdote. 

Millions know him by his voice as a 
charging horseman of the ether lanes, 
giving no quarter to demagogy and 
bureaucracy, relentless and deadly in 
logic, his lance baited with the sweet 
poison of humor, good nature and 
sound philosophy. Last year he con- 
cluded his fourth series of weekly 
radio talks on business and business 
men over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s coast-to-coast network. 
President Aylsworth says that no 
other feature of its kind has ever re- 
ceived such response on the part of the 
public. Requests were received for 
more than a quarter million copies of 
these talks. One week’s mail brought 
4,000 letters. 


HORPE has what many men with 

an established code and pro- 
nounced convictions do not have: in- 
tellectual fairness, an explorative urge 
and a willingness to be “shown.” He 
keeps bigotry out of his great maga- 
zine, frequently opens its columns to 
the views of organized, and unorgan- 
ized, labor—as a service not to labor 
but to business. 

Thorpe was born in Brimfield, IIL, 
in 1879; moved as a boy to Kansas. 
While studying law at Stanford Uni- 
versity he engaged in editorial and 
reportorial work for the city and col- 
lege newspapers, took time to write 
and produce dramatic skits, sometimes 
also providing the music and the 
lyrics. He received his degree from 
Stanford, later another degree from 
the University of Washington; re- 
sumed his studies in George Washing- 
ton University, of which he is a trus- 
tee today. He holds honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Laws from the University 


of Pittsburgh and the National Uni- 
versity Law School. 

He began his career in daily news- 
paper work, serving in reportorial, 
editorial and business-management 
positions on the Washington Post, the 
Havana Post, the Seattle Post-Intel- 
gencer, the Kansas Editor, Washington 
Life and the Washington Alumnus. 

While on the Post-Intelligencer, he 
conceived the idea of a journalism 
school, took a Sunday morning to per- 
suade the president of the University 
of Washington, and thereupon estab- 
lished one of the first such schools in 
the United States. Afterward he was 
for five years head of the journalism 
department in the University of Kan- 
sas, lecturing in the summers at the 
University of California. It was in 
1916 that he was invited to take over 
the direction of the editorial and 
business policies of Nation’s Business, 
then a pamphlet of but a thousand 
circulation. 


RULY, in Nation’s Business is the 

lengthened shadow of a man. In 
vacation season, the silhouette in- 
cludes a pack horse, a rod and creel, 
as Thorpe takes his charming wife and 
two stalwart sons to camp in Montana, 
where for ten years high up toward 
the Continental Divide he has tempted 
the wary trout with a deftly-flicked 
royal coachman. (Both sons are now 
Yale men; Merle, Jr., a cum laude 
graduate of Phillips Exeter, entered as 
a freshman this year.) 

There are other times when the 
Thorpe vignette shows a golf stick 
poised for the downward swing, as our 
editor tees off in company with Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, Com- 
missioner George Allen of the District 
of Columbia, Senator Frederick Hale 
of Maine, or Bob Fleming of the Riggs 
National Bank. 

Again, he is seen as a business exec- 
utive in his own right, meeting a pay 
roll that has gone as high as $3,000,000 
a year; sitting as director of two 
banks, a street railway company, a 
chamber of commerce, the National 
Publishers Association. He is also a 
director of the Central Dispensary and 
Emergency Hospital. He was on the 
board of the Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Such numerous and varied activi- 
ties reflect themselves in the broad, 
comprehensive direction of Nation’s 
Business. 

Thorpe has the knack of compres- 
sing into a few words what others 
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would say less effectively in many 
times the space. Noted as a phrase- 
maker, an idea-ist as well as an ideal- 
ist, his writings are often quoted in 
other publications, and Harper & 
Brothers has brought out a selection 
of them in book form under the title, 
“How’s Business?” 

Other books appearing under his 
signature are “The Coming News- 
paper” and “Organized Business 
Leadership.” 

He has been contributing editor to 
Collier’s and has also written for the 
Saturday Evening Post and other mag- 
azines of general circulation. 

In 1925 he was awarded the Har- 
vard-Bok $1,000 cash prize for the best 
advertisement written in the year. 


HORPE is one of the most valuable 

assets of American business. He is 
the spark that, more than any other, 
gives warmth and friendliness and sig- 
nificance to the stately headquarters 
building of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which looks out 
across Lafayette Square toward the 
White House. 

This man’s contribution to the cause 
of business has been well remarked by 
Julius H. Barnes in these words which 
I shall borrow as a fitting summary: 
“He has made vivid and dramatic the 
continuous adventure in modern busi- 
ness. He has made upstanding and 
self-respecting the ideals and stand- 
ards of business practice. He has sym- 
pathetically understood and defined 
the growing interrelation of economics 
and politics, and he has done all this 
with a freshness of viewpoint and a 
good nature in controversy which 
have added dignity and interest to the 
story of American business.” 





Clear the Wires for Berlin! 


(Continued from page 9) 


ful as a cut telephone wire. Since 
American newspapers demand to 
know more about his daily movements 
and even his future intentions than he 
himself probably cares to think about, 
the average American press associa- 
tion correspondent in Berlin has 
plenty to chew over between times. 
The very fact that coverage is indirect 
repeatedly gives rises to sudden ru- 
mors about him, and these must be 
tracked down speedily and fully. 
“Rumored Wallstreet Schacht has 
vanished!” suddenly announces a New 
York office query. Well, pal, no good 
sitting around cursing your fate. Find 
Doc Schacht—obviously the one and 
only answer to that. But try and find 
a man like Schacht in Berlin between 
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Honorary President 
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Charles G. Ross 


Mr. Ross, chief Washington correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
more than 15 years and a Pulitzer prize 
winner for correspondence, is the new 
national honorary president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. 





6:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. The Reichs- 
bank says he left an hour ago. His 
home says he won’t be in for dinner. 
By good luck, we dig him up at a 
friend’s house and he solemnly denies 
he has flown the coop, etc. The story 
is a routine denial and probably 
doesn’t even get into print. But your 
American press association corre- 
spondent has worked frantically for 
some hours all because a speculator in 
German bonds wanted to knock them 
down a bit. 


HEN there is the everlasting emigre 

who sits in London, Paris and New 
York making his living by selling long 
and weighty “copyright exclusive” 
articles to newspapers revealing the 
whole lowdown either about Hitler’s 
forthcoming engagement or the “next 
purge” and even the names of those 
whose heads will roll in the sand. 

That frequently brings a cable from 
New York asking for a check-up. And 
such things are no fun. Step up to 
any man sometime and ask him if he 
is going to wipe out the family next 
door tomorrow and just how and why. 
You'll get about the same answer. 

Well, in Berlin you get used to it, for 
Berlin is a “hot spot” and apparently 
it’s open season for everything and 
anything! 
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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 














entire book—the things he tells about 
the vampire bats, his adventures with 
the deadly mamba, the use of snake 
venom in the treating of certain dis- 
eases and other interesting topics you 
will have to discover for yourself. 

But we do want to pass on some 
comments he made regarding news 
stories originating in the zoo. 

First of all, it develops, there is no 
publicity department at the zoo. There 
is a publicity committee, of which 
Dr. Ditmars is a member, but it never 
has functioned as such. Yet the zoo 
receives a great amount of publicity. 
Stories are seldom sent to the papers— 
reporters are there to get them. 

The stories the zoo yields, Dr. Dit 
mars relates, have to do with new and 
strange arrivals at the zoo, such as the 
vampire bats; adventures experienced 
in capturing the specimens; accidents; 
serious and humorous incidents; sci- 
entific discoveries; prospective expe 
ditions and the results of expeditions. 

Dr. Ditmars tells how certain stories 
developed. And these weren’t fakes 
either. 

“The park,” he observes, “has ac 
quired a reputation for strict authen 
ticity in publicity. Possibly that is the 
reason why so many newspaper 
writers visit us. They feel that no 
tricks are carried up our sleeves, that 
we have not solicited the interviews. 

“An occasional item may become 
distorted in some of the papers 
through the injection of snap into the 
information to make it lively reading. 
Ninety per cent of the stories, how 
ever, are correctly based and contain 
instructional points worth 
bering.” 

It all goes to show, we'd say, that 
good newspapermen can stick to facts 
when writing animal stories and yet 
turn out intensely interesting copy. 
Faking isn’t necessary. It also shows 
the happy results that can be obtained 
when scientists and newspapermen 
trust and respect each other, working 
together for the best interests of each 
and those they serve. 


remem 





Announcing the New 


1935 Balfour Blue Book 


The Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
Rings Compacts Favors 
Bracelets Gifts 


Sole Official Jeweler to Sigma Delta Chi 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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«» AS WE VIEW IT «» 











HUEY, THE CENSOR 


TUDENTS of journalism at Louisiana State University 
recently had an object lesson in what freedom of the 
press is and is not—the difference of theory and practice. 
Taking exception to the antics of Louisiana’s ranting 
Kingfish, particularly to his attempt to make Abe Mickal, 
football star, a state senator—an appointment that Mickal 
refused to accept—the editors of the Reveille, campus 
newspaper, prepared to publish material criticizing Long. 
An advanced proof of the critical material, it appears, fell 
into Long’s hands. 

That washroom-shunning individual, who recently had 
himself foisted upon the university’s board of supervisors, 
promptly imposed a ban of censorship. The Reveille’s 
editors were informed by Dr. James M. Smith, president 
of the university, that they would have to submit to faculty 
censorship and would not be permitted to use copy dis- 
paraging to Long. 

Things began to happen. The editors of the Reveille 
resigned. Twenty-six students who circulated a petition 
asking for the reinstatement of the editors were suspended. 
Fellow students went on strike in opposition to the sus- 
pensions. 


HE case has attracted national attention—and justly so. 

Here is a flagrant case of censorship—the dictatorial 
act of a supreme egoist whose desire for power seems to 
have no bounds. 

Huey has tried to control the Louisiana newspapers by 
a tax and other legalized steps—that battle still rages. 
Now he tries to stifle student opinion. Will his next at- 
tempt be aimed at the press of the nation? 

There have been occasions when the resignations of 
student editors seemed rather silly to us—but in this in- 
stance we salute the editors of the Reveille and the stu- 
dents who stood with them. They have youth, they have 
courage, they have what the world has come to term more 
politely, intestinal fortitude. Their experience sheds il- 
luminating light upon this man who has the audacity to 
proclaim himself presidential timber. 


. ® s 
HAMSTRING OR HELP? 


HERE are two types of crime for which it appears that 

newspapers too often hinder rather than help the 
weighing out of punishment—acts of sexual violence and 
blackmail. 

By printing the names of victims, together with pictures 
and embarrassing testimony, they prevent principal wit- 
nesses from testifying in subsequent cases. 

Here is an example that came to our attention some 


months ago. A young white woman was murdered—evi- 
dently as she attempted to fight off an attacker. A Negro, 
later convicted of the crime, was arrested. It developed 
he had been suspected and arrested previously in several 
attack cases but that the complainants refused to go to 
court and testify for fear of the resulting newspaper pub- 
licity. The suspect was released, to go on until a murder 
placed him—for a time at least—behind bars. 

Had those other complainants been shielded from pub- 
licity—there might have been one less murder for the 
police records. 


ORE recently, three young hoodlums invaded a home 

in which there were an elderly mother and her two 

daughters. One of the daughters, a knife held at her 

throat to force submission, was assaulted while her mother 
and the other girl were forced to look on. 

The three young punks were arrested, identified and 
brought to trial. The victim, her mother and her sister 
appeared against them—and praise be to their courage— 
testified and convicted that trio despite photographs, em- 
barrassing testimony and a packed courtroom. 

But what an ordeal it must have been—the agony of 
having to tell of that night of horror before hundreds of 
strange faces, of seeing their names and testimony paraded 
in headlines and detailed stories in the daily papers. 

Could any woman be blamed if she would refuse to 
testify in any such future case? 

Couldn’t that case have been heard in chambers—or at 
least the names of the victim and her relatives have been 
kept from the accounts of the trial? Or would that be 
good journalism? 


NTARIO recently waged war against a band of black- 
mailers with the cooperation of newspapers and 
press services. 

Victims of the ring were invited to appear and give 
their testimony—under a guaranty of protection from 
publicity voluntarily given by the press. 

Premier Hepburn, in commenting on the situation, de- 
clared the press of the province was doing a great public 
service in taking the action it had. 

“We know,” he said, “that organized blackmailing has 
been going on, but it all rests with the newspapers to help 
us clean up a nasty situation. If a complainant’s name 
is made known in one case, other victims will hold back. 
That is the thing on which the blackmailer relies. You 
may say that we will throw the campaign wide open 
throughout Ontario and will guarantee to informants the 
same protection given so splendidly at London.” 

Newspapermen, we understand, sat in on the cases but 
deleted the names of the complainants in their copy. 








NEWSPAPERMEN AND POLITICS 


XCEPT as news venders the newspapers—especially 
newspaper workers—should give politics a wide birth. 
Certainly they should have no party politics. True to 

say, journalism and literature and politics are as wide apart 
as the poles. From Bolingbroke, the most splendid of the 
world’s failures, to Thackeray, one of its greatest masters of 





AS THEY 


VIEW IT 


letters—who happily did not get the chance he sought in 
parliamentary life to fill—both English history and Amer- 
ican history are full of illustrations to this effect. Except in 
the comic opera of French politics the poet, the artist, in- 
vested with power, seems to lose his efficiency in the ratio of 
his genuis; the literary gift, instead of aiding, actually an- 
tagonizing the aptitude for public business—Extract from 
Marse Henry, by Henry Watterson. 
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Simple, but True— 


Before you can get a better job, or your first, you must know where there is an opening 
Silly, of course, but read further — 

4 One year ago the national convention of Sigma Delta Chi set into action a movement to secure jobs 
for members. The result has been that placements of Sigma Delta Chi members through the Personnel 


Bureau have trebled in number this year as against last year. 


The promotion program will go ahead with greater vigor during the year ahead of us. 














Do You Want a Better Job? 


A great many of the calls coming to the Personnel Bureau the past year have been for men experienced 
in their particular line of work. Employers have asked for managing editors, city editors, assistant city 
editors, copy readers, general editorial workers, teachers of journalism, specialists in agricultural writing 
for both papers and radio bureaus, retail market research experts, advertising writers and sellers, public 
relations workers and circulation beginners and managers. 


The Bureau is as much a service to our older and more experienced members with substantial earning 
power as to the beginners. 














Your Personnel Bureau Needs 
Your Registration to Help You — 


With this steadily growing increase in patronage, there is a good possibility of just that job you have 
been waiting for being called to the attention of the Bureau. Every member, regardless of whether he 
is satisfied with his present connection or not, can gain everything and lose nothing by registering and 
having his personal, education and experience records in the Bureau's files ready for immediate 
reference. 


The present activity of the Personnel Bureau warrants a plea urging members of Sigma Delta Chi to 
register NOW. There are jobs for your Bureau to fill — small and large — but you won't get one of 
them unless you are registered. The $1 fee keeps you on the active list for three years. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 
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Advertising Success of 1935 


Will be inevitably interwoven with 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


FHE WHY 





Because it supplies in such easy and convenient reference form 
the vital information required by agencies and advertisers in 
making plans and in execution of them throughout the year. 
Most of the information is exclusive to the Year Book and most 


of it is not to be found in any other single reference book. The 
following are but a few examples: 
1—Ready Reckoner—giving circulations (Morning, Evening 


and Sunday) and advertising rates (Morning, Evening and 
Sunday) totalled by states and nationally, making it possible 
for the space buyer to estimate at a glance the cost of an ad- 
vertising campaign in the Morning, Evening and Sunday 
newspapers of any state, or any group of states, or nationally. 


2—Complete, alphabetically arranged lists of every daily news- 
paper in the United States and Canada. 


3—The executive personnel of these dailies (20,000 names). 
4—-Complete circulation data and advertising rates. 


5—Complete list of advertising agencies with their space buy- 
ing personnel and addresses. 


6—lInternational Directory of daily newspapers throughout the 
world. 


7—Basic facts on which newspaper space is bought and sold. 


and 


THEREFORE 





If you would be sure that your facts for consideration for 1935 
are not overlooked do not pass up representation in the 1935 
Year Book. Regardless of what else and all else you may do, 
the Year Book rates first place for 1935 plans. If you do no 
other advertising it will assure you of being before your audience 
for the entire year. It gives twelve months’ service at the cost 
of a single insertion. 


No single volume of newspaper data published will compare 
with the 1935 Year Book for all-round completeness and authen- 
ticity. This Service Edition will play an important part, every 
day, in the plans of both national advertisers and the agencies 
that serve them. 


Your advertisement giving pertinent facts concerning your 
newspaper and its market will reach newspaper space buyers and 
general advertisers when they are looking for first-hand, factual 
information . . . at the time when they have turned to the one 
reliable source of complete newspaper information—the Who's 
Who and What's What of the Newspaper Industry. 


An advertisement in the INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK is an 
economical way to reach advertisers when they are buying news- 
paper space . . . this is so because of its constant reference and 
long life. 


PUBLICATION DATE JANUARY 26 





Contract and Card Rates Apply—Pages $250. —Half Pages $140.— Quarter Pages $75 


Preferred Positions Available to Early Comers 


Make Reservations At Once 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700, Times Building NEW YORK 


Tillie 











